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NEW UPSURGE in the school population of the coun- 
try is under way. The number of children in ele- 
‘mentary schools is expected to reach a total of nearly 35 
million. by 1965, as against 27.5 million in 1955, while the 
number of children in high school is expected to climb to 12 


- million from 7'million. Figures like these reinforce already ° 


pressing demands for more classrooms and more teachers. 
Congress has been asked to authorize federal aid to help 
meet the classroom shortage, but the teacher shortage does. 
not lend itself to such treatment. As Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary Folsom told a television audience, 
Apr. 7, that is considered something for local communities 


_‘ to handle. 


Problems created by the numerical shortage of teachers 
are compounded by a need for more competent teachers.. 
Advancement of knowledge and demands in the nation for 
a steadily growing annual crop of broadly educated. and 
highly trained -persons make it imperative that teacher . 
qualifications in all.grades be sustained at higher levels than | 
at present. The secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association observed 
recently that “A democratic and technological society . 
demands a steady upgrading of the educational level .. . 
if the economy is to continue expanding and if citizen par- 
ticipation in the democratic process is to be a reality.”}° 


President Eisenhower, addressing the National Education 
Association on its centennial anniversary, Apr. 4, said that 
teachers were doing “one-of the most necessary and exact- 
ing jobs in the land” and needed “our active support and 
encouragement.” In a. special message to Congress on 
Jan. 28 he had observed that “Solutions to all the other 


‘ problems in education will be empty achievements indeed 


if good teaching is not available.’ The President noted 





1 Howard E. Wilson, “Higher Education in the National Spotlight,”” N.E.A. Journal, 
March 1957, p. 189. . 
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at that time that efforts of states and local communities 
had “accomplished much in reducing the teacher short- 
age,” but he deplored continuing employment of “thousands 
of emergency teachers with substandard certificates.” He_ 
declared that “Far more needs to be done in our various 
communities to enhance the status of the teacher—in salary, 
in community esteem and support—and thus attract more 
people to the profession.” . , 


Educators frequently. point to the relationship between | 
mediocre teaching or overburdened teachers and the rate 
at which pupils drop out of school. Manpower studies. 

how that less than half of students ranking in the top one- 
fifth of high school graduating classes go on to college. 
Robert L. Clark, executive secretary.of the President’s 
National Committee for the Development of Scientists and 
Ingineers, recently directed attention to the pressing need 
to tap this “rich source of professional manpower.” Of all 
measures recommended to encourage talented youth to 
continue their schooling, he said that nothing measured 
up “to the effect of first-rate teaching, to the enthusiasm 
of an able and well-informed teacher who knows his’ mate- 
rial thoroughly and who can mapa’ # not only subject mz ratter 
but understanding of the subject.” 


Curer REASONS FOR SuorT SuPPLY OF TEACHERS 

The basic reason why teachers are in short supply has 
to do with vital statistics. The low birth rates of the 1930s 
have reduced the numbers in the age groups of persons 
now entering the professions. The number of youths aged 
18-21 decreased at the rate of 100,000 a year between: 1945 
and 1955. While the college population rose abnormally’: 
after the war, owing to an influx of veterans whose delayéd 
education was subsidized by the government, the number 
of college graduates declined steadily from a high of 434,000 
in 1950 to a low of 287,000 in 1955. 


At the time the source of teaching manpower was thin- 
ning out, the number of children in school was increasing 
at an unprecedented rate. Between 1950 and 1955, enroll- 
ment from kindergarten through eighth grade increased 
from 22.2 million to 27.5 million; enrollment in grades 9-12 
rose from 6.4 million in 1950 to 7.3 million in 1955. Within 


* Address, meeting of National Association of Secondary School Principals, Wash 
ington, D. C., Feb. 23-27, 1957 
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a féw years the rising tide of enrollment will reach insti- 
tutions of higher education, which are already having 
difficulty in finding enough teachers. 


Other factors bear on the’ inadequate teacher supply. 
Relatively. low remuneration, together with a growing de- 
mand for college-trained specialists in industry, business 
and government, not only has discouraged top-level students 
from entering the teaching profession but.also has drawn 
experienced teachers into more remunerative fields. Growing 
diversification of job opportunities for women, who com- 
prise three-fourths of the elementary and secondary teach-. 
_ing staffs, has imposed a particularly severe drain on the 
teacher supply ; teaching once offered one of the few careers 
open to educated women.* 


Demands that the schools perform numerous functions 
beyond basic teaching have tended to strain the capacity 
of the existing teaching force. Lack of funds for auxiliary 
personnel to take over clerical and other duties, plus crowded, 
conditions and obsolete equipment, have both affected the’ 
caliber of teaching and discouraged recruitment of teachers. 


More difficult to assess is the effect of society’s attitude 
toward teachers. ‘ Annual analyses by the National Educa- 
tion Association of teacher supply conditions over the past 
ten years show that supply lags farthest behind demand in 
localities where “indifference and apathy prevail.’”’ Long- 
. Standing cleavages between teacher-training and other 
branches of higher education have deterred recruitment; 
numerous professors are said to discourage their best stu- 
dents from choosing teaching careers, — 


Among factors helping to counteract these forces are (1) 
a substantial increase in financial support of public edu- 
cation;! (2) a concentrated effort within the profession 
-to elevate its status; and (3) increasing eollege enrollment. - 
The N.E.A. teacher supply report for 1956 noted that the ° 
favorable factors “will not, in -themselves, eliminate the . 
. teacher shortage,” but it said they “point the way to fruit- 
. ful action” which could bring about a balanee between sup- 
ply and demand within a decade. 
® See “Woman's Place in the Economy,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1957, p. 109. 
* Average expenditures in the United States (exclusive of capital outlay) have risen 
from -$209 @ pupil in 1950 to an estimated $295 today—an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. The high-low range among the states ran from $295 (New York) to $80 


(Mississippi) in 1950, from $473 (New York) to $188 (Arkansas) in the current 
school year, . 
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CURRENT SUPPLY OF TEACHERS RELATIVE TO NEED 

The most recent analysis of the supply situation® indi- 
cated a shortage of 120,000 elementary and secondary school 
teachers on the basis of enrollments anticipated for the 
1957-58 school year. It estimated that 95,000 new teachers. 
would be needed to replace those leaving the profession, 
30,000 to relieve oversized classes, 25,000 to serve addi- 
tional enrollment, 12,500 to provide necessary services not 
available now (such as remedial-speech and reading classes 
for the handicapped) and to strengthen faculties in math- 
ematics, science, and other shortage fields, and 65,000 to. 
replace substandard teachers. Against this total of 227,500 
new teachers needed next September, the colleges are ex- 
pected to turn out this year 107,500 graduates qualified to 
teach, leaving a balance of 120,000 posts unfilled. 


The U.S. Office of Education has found improvement in 
the teacher supply situation in the past few years. A total 
of 1,196,980 full and part-time teachers were serving a 
public school enrollment of 31,527,695 in September 1956. 
The elementary school staff had increased since 1954 from 
690,457 to 749,851, while the high school staff was up from 
876,396 to 447,129. The number of grade school teachers 
_had increased faster than the enrollment rise, while in the 
rote schools the increases were almost parallel. ‘The pupil- 

teacher ratio in elementary schools had fallen off slightly 
to an average of 29.7 pupils per teacher. The picture ap- 
pears less favorable when the number of substandard teach- 
ers is taken into consideration. An Office of Education 
survey last autumn showed that 89,400 full-time teachers, 
making up 7.5 per cent of the total, were not up to state 
certification standards. The number of substandard elemen- 
tary school teachers had risen since 1954 from 61,000 to 
. 66,000, while in the high schools the number Was up from 
. 14,000 to 23,000.7 


POTENTIAL TEACHER SUPPLY; AREAS OF SHORTAGE 


Shrinkage of the annual crop of college graduates after 
1950 was not reflected in the size of yearly additions to 
the ranks of those qualified to teach elementary school. 

®*N.E.A. Research Division, The 1957 Teacher Supply and ‘Demand Report (April 
1957) ; 

*In general, teachers with two years of college or less N.E.A. estimates that 


$5,000 of the 138,000 teachers hired last September did not meet state certification 
standards. : ° 


‘U.S. ‘Office of Education, Enrollment, Teachers and Schoolhousing (January 
1957) ° 
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The annual increment for.that group increased from 29,000 
in 1950 to 37,700 in 1955. ‘The number newly trained for 
high school teaching, on the other hand, dropped -from 
. 87,000 in 1950 to 49, 700 in 1955.8 , . 


After 1955, training of teachers took a spurt. The N.E.A. 
‘study indicated that the colleges: would turn out 10 per cent 
more teacher-qualified graduates this year than in 1956. 
The number prepared for elementary schools is. expected 
to reach nearly 43,000, the number qualified: for high school 
‘teaching almost 65,000. The increases reflect a growing 
movement of college students toward. teacher-training 
courses; approximately one-third of the members of college 
graduating classes today, compared with 21 per cent in 
4949, are qualified to teach. 


Not all teacher- qualified graduates, however, take teach- 
ing jobs. bout one in five in the elementary group, and 
-one, in three in the secondary group, do not become teach-. 
ers. More women than men stay with the profession.2 In 
the high school group’ those who major in English, music, 
art, and mathematics are more likely to. go ahead with: 


_ teaching than those- who major in science, commerce, and 
“agriculture. 


. The teacher supply has been characterized for half a 
‘dozen years by a lack of balance in relation to the demands 
upon it. Even in 1950, when the new supply.of teacher 
graduates far exceeded the year’s demand, the total in- 
cluded barely enough men and women qualified to teach 
science and mathematics to fill current job openings. Reports 
from: a states and territories in 1954-55 showed a‘contin- 
‘uing teacher shortage in general ‘science, physics, and 
. ees and an- acute shortage athe in, English and 
. library science. . 


‘ Annual additions to teacher ranks have varied markedly 
in different fields. In art, for instance, the number grad- 
uated in 1956 was about the same as in 1950, and the num- 
_ber qualified to teach home economics and music showed a 
decline of less than 10 per cent. But the number of newly 
qualified science teachers dropped more than one-half, and 





® The decline probably was-owing to the fect that the drop in college enrollment 

“after 1950 occurred almost entirely among male students (due to thinning out of 
veteran students), few of whom prepare for elementary teaching. ee 

*Only 5,000 of the 33,500 graduates qualified for elementary school teaching in 

1956 were men. Men constituted’ a majority—30,000 out of 57,000—of graduates 

- trained for high school teaching., 
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the number specializing in mathematics, industrial arts, 
social studies, and English by more than 40 per cent. Indus- * 
try recruitment on campuses not only drew potential science 
teachers into other jobs but even raided the faculties. 


The supply of: new teachers also varies geographically. 
Among the 52 states and territories, at least 45 expect a 
larger crop of high school teachers this year than last year, 
but only 31- will produce more elementary teachers than a-. 
‘year ago. California, with the largest number of teacher- 
graduates, will still fall 50 per cent-short of meeting its’ . 
estimated needs—17,000 new teachers a year for ten years ° 
for replace ments and to care for. an. anticipated 1.5 million 
iricrease in school enrollment. 


Within the states, the supply: picture may ‘vary from’ 
“community to community. New York City early this year, 
for the first time sinée World War II, received more appli- 
cations for science teaching posts in junior high schools 
than there were ‘vacancies. Suburban areas’ which have 
attractive school facilities and offer relatively. high . pay 
can usually-draw a.full complement of teachers without 
difficulty. 2 . , ; ; 





_ Status and Qualifications of Teachers ¥ 





THE VOCATION of teaching, particularly teaching in the 
lower grades, never has attained the prestige nor won for. . 
-its practitioners the monetary rewards accorded members > 
of most other professions. It is generally recognized that 
the popular tendency to regard teaching as a second-class 
profession, hence low-paid, has deterred students, especi- 
ally gifted students, from making it their lifework: : 


Many forces have been operating in recent years to im- 
prove both the economic and the social status of teachers.. 
The earlier popular image of the teacher as a crabbed spin- 
ster or an absent-minded professor ‘is disappearing, but 
teaching has not yet reached a.point where, as one educator. 
put it, “parents dream of their children becoming teachers.” 


Professionalization’ of ‘teaching is ‘a relatively modern 
‘development. In ancient societies teaching of the young 
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was frequently given over to’ menials, slaves, or women of 
‘the household. During the Middle Ages itinerant priests 
‘or town clerks gave instruction in the three R’s to children 
of local artisans and merchants. In the American colonies 
teachers of elementary classes often were men and women, 
who had had little formal schooling themselves. “Some- 
times they were itinerants who taught school for only a 
few months at a time, sometimes bond servants .. . tail- 
ors, or old women willing to devote their spare-time to 
teaching. the barest elements 6f.learning to children.” '° : 


Massachusetts, first of the colonies to establish public ele- 
mentary schools, became in 1838 the first state to set up 
normal schools for formal preparation of grade sclrool 
teachers. Institutions of this kind multiplied as free public 
education gained headway. Standards of teaching, how- 
éever,. varied considerably from community -to community. 
Elementary school teaching was.regarded from the begin- 
ning as. essentially a woman’s occupation and was accort-_ 
ingly not well paid. High schools, which did not figure 
importantly as an institution of mass education -until the’ 
20th century, drew a somewhat better educated group of 
teachers; the pay tended to be somewhat higher, although 
it was low in comparison with that in other professions. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PAY, PICTURE; CONTINUING FLAWS 


_ Teacher salaries have risen slowly but steadily ‘during 
the past 40 years with the exception of the depression 
period of the 1930s. It is only in the past half-dozen years, 
however, that the pay of teachers has begun to approach 
professional levels of remuneration. The average salary 
of ..the instructional staff in the public schools amounted 
to only $512:in 1912. Although war and postwar increases 
lifted the average by 1920 to $1091, it did not climb past 

$2,000 until the school year 1946-47. The average ex- . 
_ ceeded $3,000 in 1950 and reached $4,330 in the current 
- school year."! 


National averages fail to disclose wide geographic dis- 
parities in pay. Averages in state public school systems 
range from $5,250 for elementary and $5,900 for secondary 
school teachers in New York down to $2,200 and $2,600, 
respectively, in. Arkansas. Twenty-nine states ‘pay elemen- 


” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (1937), Vol. 14, p. 544. 
4 Average salary of classroom teachers, hot including special teachers, is $4,220 
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tary teachers, and 19 pay high school teachers, less than 
$4,000 a ‘year on the average. The average for high school 
teachers is more than $5,000 in only five states—California, 
Michigan, Nevada, New- Jersey, New.York; only New York 
maintains as high an- average for’ elementary school 
teachers. 


The latest N.E.A. study of ‘teacher remuneration, ‘released 
‘ Apr. 2, found: that “Economic gains of the teaching pro- 
fession have kept pace since 1950 with gains in other occu- 
pation groups”; it-noted, however, that “Current gains do 
_little to recover the losses of the preceding decade.” Since 
the end of World War II, teacher salaries have risen by’ 
about 60 per cent in doHars and by one-third in terms of 
purchasing power. Recent advances have just begun to put 
teachers in a slightly better position than average wage or 
salary earners. In 1943 the teacher earned 16 per cent’ 
less than the average employed person; by 1950 he was 
earning 1.5 per cent more than the average; today he 
receives about 5 per cent more. gree 


Comparisons. between teacher income and the income of 
other professional groups’ are usually not favorable to 
teachers. A Federal Reserve Board sampling a year ago. 
showed that the median income of professional and semi-° 
professional persons was $6,250.12 A Labor ‘Department 
survey last year of 3,000 women who graduated from 
college in June 1955 found that those who took jobs as 
chemists, statisticians, nurses, home economists, or wel- 
fare workers were all earning.more than.those who became 
teachers. The average starting salary of the teachers was 
$3,197 as against $3,900 for chemists. Only 15 per cent 
- of the teacher group earned more than $3,500 a year, while 


80 per cent of the young chemists were in that bracket. - 


The N.E.A, study noted that teacher pay fails “to rec- 
ognize the vast civic responsibilities which teachers carry” 
and does not compensate for increases in educational re- 
quirements for teacher qualification. .It pointed out that 
the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics had 
established a budget of $8,130 for a salaried junior pro- 
fessional or executive with a family of four, and it observed 
that that sum—twice the average pay of teachers—did not: 
allow for cost of tuition, travel, purchase of books, and 


"The Financial Position of Consumers,” Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, June 
1956, p. 568 : 
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support of civic and cultural activities, which are necessaty 
expenses of ‘the educator.- “It seems reasonable,” the re- 
port concluded, “that the minimum in a teacher’s salary 
schedule should be enough to maintain an individual at a 
professional level of living.” 
WimwEeR Pay RANGE AS INCENTIVE TO ENTER TEACHING 

‘Many educators believe that poor prospects for economic . 
advancement are even more of a deterrent .to teacher re- 
cruitment than is the prevailing level of beginner’s pay. . 
New York City’s salary schedule is unusual in offering 
‘young teachers the possibility of doubling their annual 
remuneration, from $4,000 to $8,000, after a period of years. 
In numerous districts, in contrast, a teacher of long expe- 
rience, .superior. education, and proved excellence earns 
only a’thousand dollars: a.year more than a new teacher 
fresh out of ‘college.’ 


_ The National Edu cation Association recommends a min- 
imum scale of $4,500 for beginners with rdises to bring the 
salary of experienced teachers to $10,000. The High School 
Teachers Association in New York City has’ proposed a 
_ Salary range of $5,200 to $10,500 for that city. A national 
conference of high school principals was told. recently that 
teacher pay would have to be doubled, some salaries going 
up to $15,000, to enable high schools to recruit the needed 


_number of teachers, especially in the fields of most acute 
shortage. . a ; 


_RISE IN CERTIFICATION STANDARDS; MERIT PAY PLAN 


- Improvement inthe economic status of teachers has been 
accompanied by ‘a steady rise in educational requirements 
for certification. Since 1946, 32 states have raised the 
standards for elementary school teachers, and 14 for high 
. school teachers. Today 31 states: require a bachelor’s de- 
gree for certification as an elementary teacher, and 45 
states make that requirement for high school certification. 
Most states, however, issue temporary certificates to teach- 
ers who cannot meet the stated requirements. 


Various leaders in education consider four years of col-. 
lege insufficient for full professional qualification for teach- 


A recent ‘study reported that 38 per cent of men teachers and, 7 per cent of 
women teachers had to take outside jobs during the school year. 


“ Similar inequities prevail on college campuses. 
cation show a differential of only $3,000 between full professors and instructors 


" $38 


Median salaries in higher edu- 
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ing at any level. The National Commission ‘on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, established by the 
N.E.A., has recommended that four years of college lead 
_ to “initial certification,’ with the equivalent of a fifth 





re alae for a “professional certificate.” 


This recommendation apparently constitutes the first step 
in a drive to make educational standards for teachers com- 


parable to those for doctors and lawyers. One commission . 
membher, Arthur F. Corey of the California Teachers Asso- ° 


ciation, has proposed that all teachers have four years. of 
the “broadest culture” and two years of technical instruc- 


tion, to be followed by study for a doctorate while-in service.. 


Corey told a recent commission meeting: “Primary: teachers 
must be prepared to undertake high level research on the 
- problems inherent in elementary teacher education, and 


'- truly to become experts in the mental and physical devel- 


opment of children.” 


Many educators think that raising. teacher standards - 


‘would eventually increase the supply of. teachers. A: dis- 
cussion leader at a recent education conference pointed out 
that “The teaching profession suffers in the competitive 
-world for the lack of a forthright . . . statement of what 
the profession believes is required for ‘competence in 


the matter of the amount of education [necessary to a- 


teacher.]” So long as the profession “places -so low and 
indefinite a value upon thorough preparation,” it cannot 
expect the public to reward it generously, nor.can it “hope 
that youth will crowd .around eagerly to seek’ admission to 
its ranks.” 16 


In the meantime, it has — suggested that the superior > 
teacher who has proved. his excellence in the classroom be: 


rewarded by higher pay. Merit-rating plans, which set up 


a special salary schedule for high-rated teachers, are al-° 


ready in operation in a number of school districts in Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Utah. Teacher opinion 
on the advantages of the plan is divided. 


Proponents of merit-rating believe it offers the only im- 


% Three states and the District of Columbia now require high school teachers to 
have had five years of college preparation. Legislation has been proposed in Congress 
to carry out an N.E.A. suggestion that teachers be authorized to deduct costs of 
advanced educational training from their income for federal tax purposes. 

% Donald P. Cottrell, dean of College of Education, Ohio State University, eS 
of Association for Higher Education, Chicago, Mar. 4, 1957. 
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‘mediately useful way to-attract or retain superior teaching 
personnel. They contend that the plan makes for fair 
remuneration and they point out that it is widely used in 
business and industry. Opponents, including the American 
‘Federation of Teachers, assert that subjective appraisal of 
- the qualities of individual teachers leads to inequities and 
damages teacher morale. The Massachusetts. teachers’ 
union has filed a petition opposing merit-rating practices 
in that state and demanding that teachers be given the 
right to inspect the personnel files on which merit raises 
are based. U.S. Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick 
recently urged that the merit- rating debate be held: in abey- 
ance pending “‘adjustment of regular : salary schedules to 
‘the point’ where they are in line with those of other pro- 
fessions.”’ 17 . 


EFFORTS TO RAISE STANDARDS OF TEACHER TRAINING 


Perhaps, the. most significant ‘development: bearing on 
teacher status is the current movement to improve the 
quality of teacher education, both during the preparatory 
years and while on the job. A serious effort is, being made 
om many campuses to break down long-standing barriers . 
. between schools of education, ‘which haye tended to stress, 


instructional philosophy -and techniques, .and liberal arts 
colleges, in which the emphasis is on subject content. . 
Where the barriers are lowered, the effect is to enrich 
teacher curricula by giving the student of edyeation- more 
knowledge of the subjects he expects to teach, and the lib- 
eral arts student who plans to teach a better Rae OREN 
‘ of school problems and teaching ‘techniques. . 


The dean of Harvard’s Graduate School of Education 


. observed recently that the “sharp separation between ¢ol-— 


‘lege and school personnel” had résulted in a weakening of 
the total influence ‘of the educator on society. “This fact 
goes a long way toward explaining why educators .. . have 
- less voice in public affairs than any group of comparable 
size with special interests in contemporary. society.” 18 


There is considerable evidence that “educationalists and 
other academicians of many subject fields are now rubbing 
shoulders with’ each other and coming rapidly to accept a 


* 7 Address, J« fferson: County Teachers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 9, 1957. 
8 Francis Keppel, “The Search for Common Gr yund,” The Learned Societies and 


the Crisis in Teacher Supply and Preparagi on (Reprinted from Journal of Teacher 
Education, March 1956), B. Te 
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common responsibility in teacher education.” Activity .- 
in this direction is stimulated by the Council on Cooper- 
ation in Teacher Education, representing 25 educational 
organizations, and by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. Campus-wide programs to im- - 
prove teacher education have been launched by state uni- 
versities in Kentucky, Ohio, Texas, Utah and elsewhere. 
College students may take their junior year in New Jersey 
at the state teachers’ college and thereby become qualified 
to teach on graduation. Such programs bring a larger. 
_ segment of the academic world into the teacher training 
program and tend to draw more students into the teaching ° 
field. , , 


Associated with this development, is a concerted. :effort’ 
on the part of the learned societies to help. in moderni- 
zation and enrichment of courses for teachers and teacher- 
preparatory students. Many. of-these organizations have 
recently formed committees on teaching which assist 





schools and colleges on curriculum revision and sometimes — * 


offer the services of non-teacher specialists for enrichment: 
courses. The American Association for the Advancement . 
‘of Science is now working to persuade college scierice de- 
_partments to accept teacher training as a major respon-- 
sibility. , ; 


Scientific groups are particularly active in sponsoring 
-coursés to bring teachers up to date on new advances inh . 
knowledge. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission is ex- 
panding ifs educational program for teachers. The Na- 
tional Committee for the Development of Scientists, created 
by President. Eisenhower in April 1956, has directed major 
attention to enlargement and improvement of the country’s 
corps of science teachers; the committee serves as a spark- 
plug in promoting broad-based community efforts in this 
field. An estimated $15 million is being spent in 1957— 
largely from grants by private philanthropic foundations—- 
to improve science and mathematics teaching in American 
schools and colleges.. ~ : 


Donald P. Cottrell, National Conference’ on Higher Education, Chicago, Mar. 4, 
1957. ; , 
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‘ ACTION to alleviate the teacher shortage takes two forms: 
recruitment to: build up the total teacher supply; and: 
adoption of new instructional techniques and devices to- 
spread the services of existing teachers over a larger num-° 
ber of pupils. The recruitment program seeks not -only 
to encourage gifted students to choose a teaching career, 
but also to discover mature, well-educated individuals who 
might qualify for teaching by taking short-term, intensive 
. training. College-trained housewives are the most prom- 
ising source of supply for the latter group.’ 


Attention is being given also to the problem of teacher 
attrition. Turnover in teaching personnel is relatively 
. high, especially in the younger group. Efforts to help new 
teachers make a satisfactory adjustment to the profession 
range from welcoming letters and social activities to assign- 
. ment of experienced teachers as counselors to newcomers. 
Administrators are examining the more common teacher 
- grievances that lead to quitting in an attempt to strengthen 
personal attachments to the profession. It has been found 
in .many instances that morale improves when a classroom . 

teacher is given a voice in curriculum planning or admin- 
" istrative policy. A recent conference on college teaching 
concluded that “The institution that can provide faculty 
members with a share of responsibility for the whole 
campus program .. . will find that such a policy develops 
important holding power with teachers.” 2° 


' MEASURES TAKEN BY STATES TO RECRUIT TEACHERS 


Some educators say that the critical attitude of the public 
toward current teaching practices has tended to discredit 
‘ the profession in the eyes of the very students who, as. 
future teachers, could do most to elevate its status and 
standards. State education agencies all over the country 
are engaged with professional and civic organizations in 
campaigns to overcome this prejudice. They point out to 
gifted students the advantages of a teaching career, both 
in the personal satisfactions it is likely to bring and in the 
prospect of increasing monetary return in the years ahead. 





® American Council on Education, Expanding Resources for College Teaching 
(1956), p. 133. : ; 
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The U.S. Office of Education recently surveyed 38 state- 
wide téacher tecruitment programs. , Activities were found 
to range from‘dispatch of personal letters to selected stu- 
dents to broadcasting of promotional programs. Tennessee 
financed a film on “Why I Want to Be a Teacher.” Con- 
necticut employed a paid recruiter. Minnesota established’ 
u special committee to seek out promising teacher material. 
New York drew up a list of 15 potential sources of teacher 
supply and circulated it among schools, employment serv- 
ices, clergymen, civic organizations, and trade associations. 
At least 21 states offered financial aid to teacher-prepara- 
tory students. Virginia and Ohio extended scholarship 
loans and promised to cancel the indebtedness when the. 
-borrower had taught a year in their public schools. 


Some schools have found formation of Future Teachers 
of America clubs a good means of awakening interest in 
teaching among students. In other schools the assignment 
of bright pupils as teacher aides has had similar effect. 
A movement has gained headway to include courses in 
public education in high school and college curricula. An 
educator recently complained that “We have our pupils 
make a serious study of all the important functions of com- 
munity living except education, the biggest and most im- 
portant of all.” 2! Nebraska recently instituted high school 
courses on education as a force in democracy and as a 
vocation. : 


Certain state-sponsored activities are designed to help- 
administrators stem the tide of teacher losses. Colleges - 
and universities take a hand in teacher recruitment by 
offering short courses to help liberal arts graduates qualify 
quickly for teaching. Harvard’s Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with half. a dozen public school sys- 
tems, offers intensive courses to students from a number 
of colleges, who .then serve under faculty supervision as 
‘intern-teachers in actual classrooms. Many of the interns, 
who might otherwise not have decided to teach, later en- 
tered public school systems as fully qualified teachers. 


Many of the short courses are specially designed to pre- — 
pare mature individuals for a teaching career. A large: 
part of this activity stems from the work of the Committee 
on New Teachers for the Nation’s Classrooms, formed in 


‘Harold C. Hand, meeting of National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Washington, D. ¢ Feb. 23-27, 19567 
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* August 1954 under sponsorship of two federal agencies, the 
Office of Education and the Women’s Bureau. The com- 
mittee, made up-of representatives of nine private organi- 
zations, undertook to tap a hitherto unused teacher resource 
composed of the half-million college-trained but non-work- 
ing women under the age of 55. The group held the view 
that mature women with a- liberal arts background, many 
of whom had reared children of their own, could acquire 
the necessary knowledge and skills for teaching in a shorter 
time than younger persons. _ 


More than 100 colleges and universities in 27 states and 
the District of Columbia‘ now offer courses of this kind. 
Reports from only one-half of the institutions, as of June 
1956, showed that more than 5,400 women had. completed 
such courses and that 5,500 were currently enrolled. ‘School 
officials who. have employed teachers so trained are en- 
thusiastic about their performance in the classroom. The 
older women have won praise for poise, insight into chil- 
dren’s problems, and interest in teaching, as well as for 
_command of subject matter. 


PROPOSALS FOR FULLER USE OF TEACHING RESOURCES 

Even the best efforts at recruitment are not expected to 
provide‘a full complement of teachers in the years ahead. 
There accordingly has been considerable exploration of 
ways to enable a teacher to reach larger numbers of pupils. 
._Educators are taking a second look at traditional criteria 
respecting size of classes. More and’ more the opinion is 
expressed that students learn more in a large class with a 
good teacher than.in a small class with a mediocre teacher. 
The principal of a high school now trying out a plan for 
organizing pupils into “project area” groupings, for con- 
servation of teacher capacity, told an educators’ meeting: 
“There is no real research to show that students always 
-learn all things best in blocks of 25 to 30.” He suggested 
that possibly “a group of 100 students could learn some 
‘things just as easily under one teacher, thus freeing other 
teachers to do better planning in more advanced areas.” 2 


_ Strong interest in this theory was indicated last year 
when the national organization of high school principals 
established a Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. The 


#2 William C. French, principal of Syosset (N.Y.) High School, meeting of National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C., Feb. 23-27, 1957 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education recently granted 
$140,000 to finance experimental programs sponsored by 
the commission and now under way in nine high schools.*8 
Some of the experimental classes utilize closed-circuit tele- 
vision; one school cuts across grade levels and curriculum 
divisions to form large classes for instruction in. certain 
ubjects or for background lectures. Some employ local 
citizens, high school pupils, or teacher-training students 
from nearby colleges as teacher aidés. 


Although many educators oppose any goal except that of 
the small class, which preserves a close teacher-student 
relationship, others point out that experimentation of the 
‘kind now in progress may save schools and colleges from 
deterioration of standards in the coming years of swollen 
enrollment. Reporting on an experimental program of this 
sort, likewise financed by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, researchers at Miami University in Ohio 
recently stated: ' 

Whether we like it or not, public institutions almost certainly 
will be foreed into receiving and instructing larger and larger 
numbers of students without corresponding yearly increases in 

financial support and facilities. This condition, in the face of a 

growing shortage of “pg. »d” teachers, will force the lowering of the 

quality of instruction and act as a damper on the improvement of 
salary conditions, unless ways and means can be found for greatly 
increasing the ratio of students to teachers without seriously com 
promising instructional standards. Certainly there should be con 


trolled experimentation with large group instruction to’ determine 
the relative effectiveness .of this procedure,*4 


One method of conserving teacher capacity in higher edu- 
cation is to place more responsibility for independent study 
on the student. The faculty of Dartmouth College last 
March proposed an academic program which would reduce 
the number of formal classroom lectures and give students 
of the college more opportunity to work on their own with 
primary source material. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TELEVISION AS TEACHER-SAVING PLAN 

Virtually all teacher-saving- programs contemplate exten- 
sive resort to audio-visual devices—phonograph records, _ 
movies, tape recorders, and television. Once viewed as the 

* At Reecher and Evanston, Ill,; Newton, Mass.; Richwood, W. Va.; Roseville and 


St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Syosset, N. Y.; Snyder, Tex The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education on Apr. 7 announced grants totaling nearly $500,000 to 


o7 


support eimilar experimental programe in 27 colleges and universities 


™ Miami University, Progress Report, Keperimental Study in Inatructional Proce 
dures. Oct. 1, 1066, p. 5 
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frills of education—helpful but not essential to the class- 
room teacher—these devices are becoming major instru- 
ments in the education of‘large numbers of students. Edu- 
cational television’s enthusiasts believe the day will come 
when many students will not go to school or college at all 
but will get their education at home from the video Screen. 
Television, it is said, may enable the greatest teachers in 
‘the country to instruct and inspire millions of students. 


The nation’s schools are moving cautiously and experi- 
mentally into use of mechanical devices as purveyors of 
formal courses for credit. Although many schools across 
the country have television sets, they usually are given to 
the school, not purchased out of school funds. ‘They are 
used chiefly to supply “enrichment” material rather than 
basic .elements of knowledge. The same approach to use 
of films prevails in most schools. : 


Current experimentation with tape-recorders and closed- 
circuit television, to convey a single lesson to a number of 


‘. classrooms simultaneously, points ‘to more fundamental: 


employment of these media in education. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has given’ $500,000 to Ency- 


clopedia Britannica Films of Wilmette, Ill., to produce a 


full-year course in physics on sound film. The course, 
which will provide -81' hours of ‘instruction to be divided 


into 162, half-hour classes; will be sold to school systems ° 


for $13,000 in a black-and-white version or for $25,000 in 
color. Twelve Wisconsin . communities plan to offer the 
course in individual high school classrooms next autumn 
and the University of Wisconsin extension division may 
open the course to adults. - 


A high school in Snyder, Tex., is experimenting with: 


closed-circuit television in a large class where several re- 
ceiving sets are‘so distributed that all pupils can clearly 


see the instructor or fhe demonstrations. In Evanston; Ill.,. 


closed-circuit television instruction is channeled into sev- 
eral classrooms at once., ” : ; 

‘Employment of television in public schools is scattered 
but growing. Classes in Cincinnati, Lincoln, Neb., Okla- 
homa City, Pittsburgh and elsewhere have received tele- 
vised instruction in courses ranging from art to trigo- 
nometry. Most of the country’s 24 non-commercial educa- 
tional television stations offer regular and systematic in- 
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struction for adults as well, and three institutions—Iowa 
State College, -University of Missouri, and Notre Dame 
‘University—telecast educational programs over commercial 
-channels. A recent informal educational program which 
proved so popular on the educational TV stations that it 
was rebroadcast on a commercial channel featured a talk 
to young people by Speaker Rayburn on the work of the 
House of Representatives. 


Use of television for formal class instruction has aroused . 
considerable controversy in academic circles. Some pro- 
fessional educators view it as a means of vastly improving 
the quality of education, because it enables the best teachers 
to reach more pupils and because the video screen can show 
demonstrations, charts, and other visual presentations with 
great clarity. Others deplore classroom television as a 
threat to “the human element in education.” 25 Many edu- 
cators insist that mechanized methods of instruction cannot 
-be- effective unless combined with traditional classroom 
practices, so that the valuable give-and-take between teacher 
-and student will be preserved. Most current research is 
aimed at discovering the best ways of utilizing the new 
medium and of. training the video faculty to get maximum 
results from its use without lowering educational quality. 


* Earl C. Kelley, education professor of Wayne State University, paper before con- 
ference of Association for Higher Education, Chicago, Mar. 4, 1957. 





